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Personal Tensions in Ourselves and 
Others as They Relate to Curriculum 
Planning 


JosEPH LEESE 


Director, Center for Curriculum Research and Service College for Teachers 
State University of New York, Albany 


KR 

E HEAR daily that life is going on at a dizzier pace and that 

despite an increase of leisure time for many the frenzy to 
get more and more done has grown to immense proportions. This 
is revealed not alone in the split second timing on radio and tele- 
vision, but in speedier automobiles, in jet flights, in instant tele- 
phone dialing, and in a host of other adaptations that whisk the 
individual from one thing to another in an endless parade of 
immediate impositions. 

Presently, in education we are in the midst of “crash” programs 
to educate the gifted, develop linguists overnight, expand science 
in the elementary school, change the traditional social framework 
with a flip of the wrist, build adequate facilities for an ever in- 
creasing burden of students, and train teachers in droves. Against 
this background, teachers are under the charge to develop more 
respectable, better quality programs and are challenged more and 
more to cooperate, to participate, to become deeply involved in 
revising and improving the curriculum. The pressure perhaps is 
now greater than it has ever been; the demands are more numerous; 
and the emotional impact may well be far more severe than is good 
for the well-being of those who teach. 

It is possible one could overemphasize the gathering pressure, 
the tension it creates, and the distraction and discomfort it brings 
to teaching. However, the widespread exasperation one can detect 
through the comments of teachers and the responses given by them 
in studies made of their reasons for leaving the profession or for 
being unhappy with their work support the position that there is 
really considerable dissatisfaction and frustration. 

Recently when two faculty groups were asked “what they were 
dissatisfied about” in their jobs, they headed the list of complaints 
with the claim that they had to much to do, were too busy to do 
their work well; and they constantly felt harried and exasperated, 
accelerated to the point of being franctic. One teacher wrote: 
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I don’t really know what we can do about it, but I am getting so difficult to live 
with that I don’t like myself. I feel guilty if I take off time to go to a show. 
I’ve always got a set of papers and I don’t think a day goes by that I haven't 
got to sit in on some committee. 


Another complained: 


Teaching was fun when I started. I had time to teach. But now I seem to 
work harder and harder and get further behind. Nothing I do really satisfies 
me. Mostly I think because somebody’s constantly wanting to study to make 
things better just make me feel as if I haven’t been doing much good. 


A third teacher, long experienced and known for her devotion, 
boldly signed her response and wrote: 
I am almost a little glad I am doing the last bit now. It takes almost all the 
conviction I’ve got to tell myself I haven’t been a failure in these forty years, 
because that’s about all I can see in the papers. I’ve been a part of ruining the 
public school, they say. I almost believe it myself. Who wouldn't be dissatisfied, 
I wonder—or madder—than any sensible old woman ever ought to get. 


At a subsequent interview with this teacher she reported she 
felt more mixed up than she had at any time in her life. She said 
she wondered really if that were the way to fade gently away, 
taking one’s exit from a life of service. 

Several weeks later in a teachers college when the annual first 
year teacher’s conference was held, the usual points were made 
about more practical help in education courses, more knowledge of 
discipline techniques, more warning on red tape, reports, and con- 
ferences, more help on how to show the light to old teachers. In 
addition, however, the young people complained bitterly about: 


The extent of their confusion and doubt over what to teach. 

The existence of much apprehension over how well they 
were doing. 

The tiredness and irritability produced by too heavy student 
loads, too many assignments, too extensive preparation, too 
much fear that things would get out of hand, too much com- 
mittee work. 


From these and from other studies of feelings, reaction, and 
morale one can easily conclude that *eachers are confronted really 
by a grand array of aggravations, and they do not know and cannot 
say what their one and real problem is! They are possessed of the 
products of tension from quick tempers to indigestion, from in- 
somnia to headaches, and they are beset by generalized worry, self- 
doubt, feelings of inadequacy—so much and so many they know 
little where to begin. 
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In this they demonstrate familiary reaction to tension: 


Disarmed and diminished intellectual power, restriction on 
freedom of operation, restriction on perception (desire to set 
limits more precisely) . 

Withdrawal with consequent need of more pressure for 
motivation, more tension. 

Release through unprovoked attack on others. 

Inhibition of positive responses, creation of negative aware- 
ness and wariness. 

Miserable living and feeling. 

Inaccessibility, resistance to ideas. 

Delay and block of planning and self-directed action. 


In these, though, they do demonstrate the one symptom Dr. 
Coyne Campbell has found common in the many patients he re- 
ports to have treated. “They are unable to tell clearly what is the 
matter.” They cannot put into words the difficulties with which 
they are beset. Commenting further, he says, “None who has made 
it his business to help people has failed to observe the relative 
inarticulateness and inexactness of problem definition in disturbed 
people.” 

This it is held here is the crux point in the present tension of 
teachers as curriculum workers. They are in many places in utter 
confusion about what the matter is, about what they ought to be 
doing, about the sins they have committed. Their outlook is 
widely dyspeptic and despairing. They have been through a long 
period of abuse of the subject structure, of doubt about adult set- 
ting of limits on children, of indirect if not direct ridicule of 
scholar organized materials for study, of polite disinterest in the 
cultivation of the intellect, of reluctance to provide conditions for 
stiff, difficult task setting for the able. Now we have a counter 
action that emphasizes that although learning can be fun it is also 
tedious and difficult, requiring application and perseverance, that 
acknowledges vigorously that teachers want to know what as well 
as how, that questions the rampant vocationalism of our schools, 
and that asks for a number of reactionary commitments strangely 
appealing and frightening at the same time. Teachers are adrift 
and at sea about what they really ought to stand for at a time when 
their leaders have been unashamedly and probably unfairly brought 
to the bar of doubt. Of course there is tension among them be- 
cause they: 
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1. Are directed by administrators who insult their intelligence, 
who deny them their right to think through policy that af- 
fects them, who impose upon them low level mechanical tasks. 

2. Are criticized by their colleagues who resent their teaching 
efficiency, their schedules and assignments, or their beauty or 
their successful personal accomplishment. 

3. Are asked to work out plans, present plans, prove plans that 
require new knowledge, skills and insights. 

4. Are merit rated, forced to take the State prescribed improve- 
ment courses, controlled by exterior examinations. 

5. Are struggling to retain economic self-respectability in face of 
increasing inadequate salary and buying power. 

6. Are viewing supervision and suggestion as invasion, criticism, 
and depreciation. 


But it does little good for many to list these even somewhat 
more specific sources and causes of tension. One must be able to 
isolate those that affect him, and try somehow to adjust the condi- 
tions and to see that the adjustment reduces the tension. 

For example, there is grand injustice to the teaching profession, 
a widespread destruction of morale, and an exasperating frustration 
in the now regularly repeated assertion that all will be solved if 
we raise salaries and get really capable intellects into our ranks. 
There is, of course, the potentially helpful dodge that this solution 
applies to you—not to me, but even in that conviction, one is just 
a little feeble voiced—and does not quite know where to get at the 
dismay it leaves in him. He may not even be quite sure that it 
makes him tense. He is not happy if it doesn’t. This kind of 
broad booby trap, plagues teachers who find it difficult or impos- 
sible to deal adequately with their deep irritations. Often they 
do not know individually where to begin and repeatedly they dis- 
cover that their individual protestations or plans fall on deaf ears. 

Although others share their concerns, somewhere the motive 
power is lacking to get things done. Too often their leaders are 
fearful of inviting a thorough examination of their doubts and 
aggravations because this obviously would block plans leaders have 
for the group, or they feel it would only give a platform to the 
malcontents, spread the disease, create a-bad public taste, etc. Too 
often they are denied the atmosphere or the working pattern that 
would facilitate or eventually permit adequate steps. Their cathar- 
sis takes place in rump sessions where complaint registers on others 
as a normal dimension of living, about which you do nothing. 
Part of the reason for this neglect to act, we all realize of course, 
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is a means of keeping our bosses within range of the less perfect me. 
Correction of too much would leave one without an excuse for 
being unable or unwilling. 

In one school system where there is decided activity in behalf of 
a better program the pressures on the teachers have been getting 
greater and greater. They work long hours, planning experiences, 
following up the products of group work and individual study, 
serving On committees, seeking evidence of their success, contem- 
plating additions to program. They were hired and expected to 
be hard workers and they are, arriving before eight and regularly 
leaving near five, seldom at four. Now they are complaining of 
their discomfort; they have each in his time and opportunity ex- 
pressed the desire to have fewer committees, to be less often stimu- 
lated by new ideas, and to be free to teach. Several of the staff 
members have recommended a study to determine the nature and 
extent of assignments as they are related to a sense or feeling of 
frustration, but nothing gets done to reduce this accumulation. 

Doris, one of these teachers, is a nice example of a tensionful 
person. She is now doing her fifth year of teaching. She is acknowl- 
edged by her colleagues, the parents, her supervisor, everybody, as 
a first rate teacher, powerful in ideas, able to get enthusiasm and 
creative action in her students. She tries new things and she is 
devoted and dedicated to doing an excellent job better. 

But at the same time she is getting increasingly tight, sharp 
tongued, defensive, and disruptive of mectings, even in some cases 
where she gives allegiance to the purpose. In five years she has 
lost none of her drive, but it might be said she has started to be- 
come in some areas a liability to herself and others. She, like her 
colleagues, is too busy and driven too much by her own undefined 
ideals to take time for an accounting. She is a teacher leader; she 
could start a petition; she could arouse her colleagues sufficiently 
to take a delegation to the superintendent’s office; she could begin 
a quiet personal study of policy as it produces discomfort; she could 
seek a discussion of staff assignments at a faculty meeting or at a 
meeting of the teacher’s association. But despite her intellectual 
power, her professional interest, she has not yet done so; she is not 
likely to do so. 

It is more than likely that there are a great many Doris’s, burn- 
ing themselves out, largely because they go along with others in a 
frenzied kind of disorganized assault upon getting more done— 
better—against a quite unclear hope of what may, should be done 
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by teachers, for society, for children, for parents, and for ad- 
ministrators. 

Few will by themselves ever hatch out of this wild spinning of 
a cocoon. As Campbell says,“It does not seem the nature of the 
animal to define sufficiently and adequately his personal feeling 
problems, large and small, and to work upon them, in balance.” 

Because this is the case, leaders in curriculum planning need 
keep in the forefront of their own thinking and seek to magnify 
and make function in the thinking of their colleagues the idea that 
persisting recognition should be given to the effect of constant cur- 
riculum planning and revision on the feelings of the~Tirst line 
curriculum worker. He is, if an alive human, in the state of be- 
coming (as Allport puts it). He tends to explore and to extend 
and therefore is emotionally involved or he has withdrawn variously 
to protect and he is involved about that. If he would revise he is 
apprehensive about how and how fast and far; if he would stay on 
dead center, he is plagued by the inconsistency between this and his 
normal process of growth. But he needs the help of others to think 
through his stages and degrees of becoming or standing still. It is 
quite unlikely he will create the situation appropriate to sharp 
definition of his problem. There must be the framework for that 
or the curriculum worker will live at ever increasing emotional 
planes until he is in need of widespread and prolonged therapy. 








Dull Stones Cast No Light 


GEorRGE H. Cooke 
Associate Professor of Education, Kent State University 
KA 

Y THIS TIME it is well known, if not fully appreciated, that 

more teachers than will be available are needed, particularly 
those well qualified to teach. This need will not diminish but will 
increase in the years ahead at all levels. The purpose of this 
article is to suggest a long term program for securing good teachers 
that is believed to be more subtle, and perhaps, more lasting and 
more effective in the interests of schools and our profession. 

The efforts to encourage people to enter or to return to teach- 
ing have been numerous, but only fairly effective. Teaching will 
have to stand in competition with the other professions such as 
law, medicine, etc. More direct influence is needed to induce 
persons to enter or to return to teaching in addition to the nu- 
merous scholarships and loans, short courses, retraining programs, 
improved salary schedules, tenure and pensions which have already 
been offered as material inducements. 

A true profession tends to become self-perpetuating because of 
its inherent capacity for significant service to people, a kind of self- 
gained prestige due to the effectiveness of the practitioners. A 
profession is in dangerous waters when someone must plead for 
people to enter rather than when a candidate must seek admission. 
There are shortages in many of the professions but their require- 
ments and length of training remain the same or have become 
higher. These nation-wide shortages are due to increased demands 
in many occupations. There was a low birth rate in the depression 
decade. Increased birthrate, general prosperity which demands 
more material things, and an increase in personal services have 
increased occupational opportunities in many fields as well as in 
teaching. 

There is something alarming about the number of citizens who 
rebel against the idea that a teacher must be educated. It is even 
more discouraging to find those who plan to teach wanting to do 
so with a minimum of college training. Research in psychology, 
child development, methods of teaching and in the social implica- 
tions of teaching is sufficiently extensive to require broad and in- 
tensive teacher training programs. Certainly a teacher must know, 
understand, and appreciate more in terms of quantity and quality 
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about subject matter today than ever before. The complex social 
and personal problems confronting pupils demand more competent, 
better educated teachers if pupils are to be helped along the path- 
way toward maturity and toward the goal of a more satisfying and 
complete life. 


Duuu Stonges Cast No Lieut 


Children and young people who have had experiences with 
superior teachers at any level are likely to see in teaching an 
opportunity for a rewarding career. Individuals will be attracted 
to the profession primarily because of their satisfying contacts with 
successful school people. No one can say that children and young 
people lack contact with the work of schools and with persons 
employed by schools—at least in a physical proximity of some sort. 

School work is not an unknown occupation. The situation that 
too few are attracted in this manner and too many think of teach- 
ing as the second, third, or last choice must be faced by our society. 
A recent study by Pihlblad and Gregory has shown that children 
of teachers are less likely to become teachers than in previous gen- 
erations. Percentage-wise, in this decade a smaller number is 
choosing teaching as an occupation than in previous decades. This 
is especially true of girls. The shift for girls has been toward 
clerical occupations and away from teaching.! 

It is to our discredit at all levels of education that school work 
is not made more attractive to our pupils and students. Our young 
people must be convinced through their own experiences that 
teaching is important, pleasant, rewarding, and on a professional 
level. This cannot be done by oral or written statements, or by 
radio programs but must be done through day by day demonstra- 
tion by teachers and others employed on the professional staff of 
schools. 

Children and young people at all levels in our schools observe 
and react to the way teachers speak, dress, and teach. They be- 
come sensitive to the attitudes of teachers and administrators 
toward pupils, toward parents, and toward their colleagues. Pupils 
notice how teachers meet and solve the many complex problems 
that occur in school. They notice the degree to which we are 
aware of developments in our changing world. Pupils soon become 
sensitive to our qualities of leadership, and to our knowledge of 
subject matter and its application. They notice the extent to 
which teachers have empathy toward emotional conflicts of young 
people and can be of help to them. 


20. T. Pihlblad and C. L. Gregory. “Changing Patterns in Occupational Choice,” 
The Journal of Teacher Education, Volume VI, December, 1955, number 4. 
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Teachers and administrators who are enthusastic about school 
work, who believe in and are completely prepared in their subjects, 
and who are always willing and able to be helpful, will be respected 
and admired by pupils. These pupils, a considerable number at 
least, will want to be like these successful teachers and adminis- 
trators. When school experiences have been satisfying, rewarding, 
challenging, pleasant and exciting, children and young people will 
be attracted to become leaders in such an enterprise. 

Pupils observe the quality of relationships that exist among 
teachers and administrators. After an experience in a school where 
harmony, efficiency, friendliness, and democracy exist, young people 
will have a desire to find similar places. Children who have expe- 
riences of being with emotionally stable teachers and administra- 
tors, with those who believe in their work, and with those who 
believe teaching to be important, are likely to be drawn into school 
work without a recruitment program. 

Very little will be said on the negative side. Common sense 
should tell us that few desirable people will enter a profession if 
their experiences with its members have been unsatisfactory. In- 
competent, maladjusted, and complaining teachers and adminis- 
trators obviously will never create a strong desire among pupils to 
enter teaching. 

This suggestion that a better way of encouraging strong people 
to enter teaching by demonstration of effective teaching and living 
in daily work does not lend itself to a campaign nor to publicity 
of the ordinary sort. 

Instead the campaign and the publicity are individual. That is 
to say, a student often reflects his teacher (s). To be a good teacher 
generally produces good students—students who might attempt to 
emulate the teacher to the extent of wanting to initiate others into 
the learning processes of life. 

Superior teaching, at all levels, will produce an adequate supply 
of candidates who sincerely are attracted to educational work rather 
than induced by fringe benefits or by our maudlin and sentimental 
efforts to secure additional school personnel. The competency, 
personality and professional conduct of teachers and other profes- 
sional personnel will do more to attract young people to school 
work than the typical recruitment campaigns. 








The Responsible Role of the Supervisor 
in Guiding Student Teachers 


ARTHUR A. DELANEY 


Instructor of Geography 
New Hyde Park (New York) Memorial High School 


KX 

F ALL the experiences accorded the classroom teacher, none 

is more stimulating and satisfying than the supervision of an 
intern teacher's initial contact with actual teaching. The proper 
supervision of the apprentice’s experience is a crucial factor in 
determining his later success or failure as a teacher. A successful 
beginning will give the candidate the requisite personal encourage- 
ment to carry his student teaching to enriching conclusions. 

The supervisor must remember that all student teachers aspire 
to the status of full membership in the profession. The student 
teacher should consider himself an assistant teacher, and it is the 
obligation of the supervisor to help him build his status with the 
pupils as a person to whom they will look with respect. The stu- 
dent teacher will want to feel that he is a resource for the class, 
and the class, in turn, will look to this new teacher for guidance. 

Although the supervising teacher is officially responsible for 
the conduct and learning of the class, he also knows that it is 
desirable for the apprentice to enter actual teaching, planning, and 
command as soon as the general observation period has ended. 
Full classroom instruction for its candidates, is the goal of any 
student teaching program. 

Prior to the novice’s debut before the class, it is important that 
he become acquainted with his supervisor as well as with the pupils 
he will be teaching. The student must have faith that his coép- 
erating teacher is in a supervisory position because he is well- 
adjusted, well-trained, and that he has a background of lengthy 
and successful experience. In short, the student teacher must feel 
that his mentor is a superior teacher. Observation is a reciprocal 
action, for the student teacher will spend as much time in observing 
his supervisor, as his supervisor will in observing him. The stu- 
dent teacher must also look upon his supervisor as a professional 
individual who is willing to work with aspiring novices; he must 
not feel that he is in the teacher’s charge because an administrator 
has arbitrarily made the assignment or that the teacher is assuming 
the task in order to be rewarded with a tution-free course offered 
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by the coéperating university. A good teacher fosters security 
within his pupils. A supervising teacher must promote a feeling 
of security within his student teacher. 

As a successful practitioner, it will be the senior teacher’s duty 
to share the fruits of his experience with the novice in his charge. 
Many teachers jealously guard their repertoire of “tricks-of-the- 
trade” with the selfish cunning of a primitive witch doctor, guard- 
ing his favorite formula for curing sleeping sickness! The super- 
vising teacher may feel that he is continually on the giving end. 
This situation need not exist. He too, is learning, for the student 
teacher—fresh from the university—is a conveyor of new viewpoints 
and instructional methods, of new laboratory experiences, of the 
latest applications of psychology, and of modern revisions of edu- 
cational philosophy. Here also, profitable reciprocation is at work. 

One of the prime responsibilities of a supervising teacher is the 
delegation of responsibility. Too often a supervising teacher may 
look upon the student teacher as a convenient part-time substitute 
or teacher-aid, or as someone upon whom all the teacher's “grit 
work” may be heaped. The codperating teacher has a responsi- 
bility to his own position as well as to his young charge. If the 
supervising teacher has a lapse of ethics in this regard, he need only 
be mindful that many state courts have ruled classroom responsi- 
bility to lie with the regular teacher, and that the student teacher 
in no way relieves the supervising teacher from this primary obliga- 
tion. At the same time, however, the student teacher might assume 
the responsibility of taking attendance. When the student teacher 
records absences, such recording must be checked for accuracy by 
the supervisor. 

In his rdle as an assistant teacher, the student teacher may assist 
the regular teacher in such activities as the recording of lunch pay- 
ments, class dues, or in the supervision of extra-curricular activities. 
Too often the student leaves, along with the children, at the ringing 
of the last class bell. We all know that the teaching day is a long, 
often fatiguing, one that extends far beyond the last class period. 
Like the master teacher, the apprentice will have his lesson plans 
to prepare. He will administer tests covering the lessons he taught 
and he will correct his own papers, but never those of the super- 
visor; for here, again, is a responsibility that may not be delegated. 

Every teacher knows that there are non-teaching aspects of his 
profession. Often we regard these duties as superfluous to our 
real mission, if not as downright unpleasant. It is the responsibility 
of the supervisor to expose the student teacher to these professional 
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realities. The student teacher might sit through faculty meetings; 
he could take a tour of cafeteria, study, and hall duties along with 
his supervisor. Why not afford the student teacher the opportunity 
of sitting on and contributing to curriculum, planning and de- 
velopment committees? If the student teacher finds these aspects of 
teaching tedious or fundamentally repulsive, a valuable lesson is 
learned: teaching is not always the idealist’s ivory tower often de- 
picted in the courses offered by many schools of education. Student 
teaching is a period for the novice to re-appraise his concepts of the 
profession. Actually, the student makes his decision to enter teach- 
ing during this internship period. The decision is a crucial one. 
It is an obligation of the supervisor to expose the student teacher 
to all the tangential duties of the profession, whether they be 
parental conferences, discipline procedures, classroom guidance, the 
maintenance of membership in professional organizations, subscrip- 
tion to professional publications, or even the chaperonage of the 
senior prom. 

This exposure is always an impartial one; the supervisor is 
always mindful to be specifically objective, while expressing an 
over-all positive attitude. If the student has the makings of a 
dedicated teacher, his career course will be obvious. If he does not, 
it would be better for him to become aware of the fact during the 
time of his apprenticeship rather than when he has a teaching 
position of his own. 

The relationship between supervisor and student teacher is an 
intimate one. Consciously or unconsciously, he helps the student 
teacher to clarify personal concepts of life philosophy as well as of 
educational philosophy. The student teacher is at the most impres- 
sionable phase of his professional career. Indeed, he may be likened 
to a mirror, for he will reflect throughout his career the many 
views and attitudes of his supervisor. If the supervisor is an out- 
standing individual, the image he transmits will be one of high 
ethics and salient competencies. 











We All Teach English! 


C.iFrForD M. Marcus 
Holland (Michigan) High School 
KA 
HE QUALITY of a person’s education is very obviously re- 
flected in the language he uses. The individual who seriously 
lacks facility with words is handicapped, both in achieving personal 
happiness outside his work and in attaining success in his vocation. 
No one will question the importance to a student of developing 
his skills in reading, writing, speaking and listening to the very 
limit of his ability. Also, everyone agrees that it is a primary re- 
sponsibility of any school to provide the best possible instruction 
in communication skills. 

The majority of English teachers conscientiously strive to help 
their students develop comprehension and accuracy in reading; 
attention to the meanings, uses and misuses of words; ease and 
fluency in oral expression; and accuracy, orderliness and logic in 
written expression. ‘This task becomes progressively more difficult 
in each advanced year of school, because the teacher has to break 
persisting bad habits of usage and substitute more acceptable ones. 
Since effectiveness of expression depends more upon habit forma- 
tion than upon logic, the English teacher knows that the student's 
language capabilities will not be fully reached by appeal to syste- 
matic grammar alone. 

An hour a day in the English classroom is not sufficient exposure 
to provide an adequate basis for habit formation. This is especially 
true in the face of competition with television commercials, west- 
erns and comedians, comic books, juke boxes, used car dealers and 
other persistent influences. It is appropriate, then, that an appeal 
be made to all teachers of all subjects to take concerted action to 
raise the standards of written and spoken English which they expect 
and require of their students. 

The efforts of English teachers are often frustrated by the atti- 
tude of many students (and some teachers) who see no relationship 
between the emphasis upon acceptable language in English classes 
and their level of communication in other situations. You may 
have witnessed a display of this attitude if you have ever corrected 
a student's spelling or sentence structure and heard the retort, 
“This ain’t no English class.” If the teachers of vocational subjects, 
mathematics, social studies, physical education—the total curricu- 
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lum—will mutually agree to impress upon our boys and girls the 
tremendous importance of developing good habits of expression, we 
shall be doing them a service. This article contains some sugges- 
tions for achieving this goal. None of the ideas expressed are new 
or original. Certainly many are presently doing these things. Our 
concern is merely to review some practices to which everyone can 
give more consistent attention. 

Every teacher should emphasize neatness. When a written 
assignment is given, insist that work be done legibly and neatly. 
If a teacher accepts carelessly prepared work, it only encourages the 
pupil in developing habits of laziness and indifference. 

Students need help in enlarging their vocabularies. Each sub- 
ject has its own special terminology, so that teaching vocabulary is 
the business of every teacher. Mastery of words includes the ability 
to recognize, spell, pronounce, define and use them in their proper 
connotation. The latter can be achieved if students are urged to 
use precise terms rather than broad synonyms. 

Clarity of expression is the chief goal of communication. In- 
sist that your students express themselves clearly at all times, both 
in oral discussion and in writing. Sometimes, in our concern for 
subject matter, we may disregard errors in spelling, punctuation, 
agreement, sentence structure, word choice, and other details of 
expression. Wishing to be informal and casual, we may actually 
be encouraging slovenly spoken English which may abound in the 
vague fragmentary expressions, mispronunciations, monosyllables 
and incoherencies typical of teen-age jargon. We hope that every 
teacher demands the best quality of English that each class is 
capable of using. Isn’t it reasonable that the quality of English 
be considered in grading oral and written work in your subject? 
Shouldn't students be taught to follow directions by being penalized 
for failure to do so? 

One device for improving the quality of written work is to keep 
each student’s accumulated papers in a file folder. Students (and 
parents) can easily be shown what progress has been made. The 
teacher can see at a glance whether the individual student is profit- 
ing from instruction or whether he persists in making the same 
mistakes. » 

Teaching shelling is another combined responsibility. Mis- 
spelling is often the result of careless habits long established, and 
the chief troubles are negligence, lack of interest, and lack of effort 
to improve. When this is the case, corrective work must start with 
remaking the students’ attitudes rather than with drill in tech- 
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niques for spelling improvement. Get your students into the habit 
of using the dictionary to check on spellings by insisting upon 
correctly spelled words in all written work. Is it unfair for a teacher 
in any subject to reduce the grade of a pupil who misspells words 
related to that course? The answer lies in the fact that he will be 
penalized for inaccuracies in his social life and work experience as 
an adult. 

Students need practice in the organization and expression of 
ideas. College instructors and employers perpetually complain that 
too many high school graduates cannot express their ideas in logi- 
cally organized and clearly stated language. Perhaps we have been 
guilty of not affording sufficient practice in organizing and stating 
by our too frequent use of objective-type, short answer tests. It is 
conceivable that a high school graduate might never have had to 
write or say much more than “yes,” “no,” “true,” “false,” “a,” “b,” 
“one,” “two”; or he may have had only to underscore a word. If 
each teacher will require students to write essay type answers to test 
questions and submit carefully organized written reports, the total 
effect should be an improvement in this ability. 

We are all aware of the need for developing reading skills and 
interests. Only by having students read as widely as possible in all 
courses can we develop an over-all reading improvement program. 
School librarians are very willing to set up reserve shelves, to guide 
students in their selections, or cooperate in any other way with 
classroom teachers in encouraging students to read. 

We have long recognized reading, speaking, and writing as 
important communication skills while taking listening for granted. 
Listening is related to speaking as reading is to writing, and we 
have recently become more conscious of the techniques involved in 
good listening which can and should be developed. Teachers can 
do much to improve the listening habits of students if they will 
frequently quiz classes on material which has been presented 
verbally. Pupils can be taught to concentrate on main ideas, to 
make mental outlines, and to heed transition words and phrases. 
Note-taking is a device to which more attention should be given. 

English teachers are not seeking to have others do their work, 
nor do they wish to shirk their responsibility for inculcating our 
students with the best habits of language usage. They sincerely 
believe, however, and feel that you will agree, that with everyone’s 
cooperation they can do a better job. 
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Who Is Kidding Whom? 


KATHERINE H. SANDEMEYER 
Lebanon, New Jersey 
KA 

HE high school pupil will agree that cheating is widespread, 

and that it has tacit social acceptance in the classroom. Shrug- 
ging his shoulders in a deprecating way he may even smilingly 
observe, “Why all the sweat? Everybody does it. Oh, maybe not 
everybody, but most of us. If somebody didn’t get caught now and 
then you wouldn’t even know about it; relax, and live longer!” 

In dealing with the problem of cheating, we assume that it is 
wrong or it wouldn’t be considered a problem in the first place. 
As such, it is denounced as tantamount to sin; and yet most of us 
have cheated at one time or another. The income tax serves as a 
prime example of this among adults. If the Salvation Army re- 
ceived all the money thus theoretically donated to it, there would 
be no need for that organization to solicit funds. This is a popu- 
lar form of deception which can be socially rationalized. The 
same thing transposed to the academic world becomes heinous. 

Schools adopt honor creeds, print them in handbooks or im- 
mortalize them in bronze. The concept of honor is extolled in 
literature, iterated and reiterated in classrooms. The lack of honor, 
as evidenced in cheating, is severely punished. Still the pupils 
cheat. They do so successfully and with full knowledge of the con- 
sequences. The inept are caught. Naturally! that’s life. 

An attractive eleventh grade girl sat in my living room the other 
day and talked frankly, “I’m in what might be called a superior 
group in school. We all have good academic records and we all 
want to get into good colleges. Everyone in the class can’t get a top 
grade, but we are all intelligent and we need those grades for our 
class rank. So we cheat a little—and if we know the teacher well 
enough, we know pretty much what the exam will be, and if we 
don’t overdo it, things ought to turn out pretty well. All a college 
wants is grades, 1.Q., class standing, and perhaps extra curricular 
activities. So why be upset? Everybody cheats. Just don’t get 
caught, that’s all.” 

Here was a top student of impeccable record and reputation. 
To sell her the idea of integrity might mean a lower grade, and 
that would mean a lower class rank and a lesser college. College 
means status, and when status and integrity meet, the practical 
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person will modify his integrity. Naturally. This involves one’s 
family pride, one’s friends, one’s future job, and a great deal of 
money. 

\ll of this becomes even more realistic for a boy. He will 
need a good college background socially even more than academi- 
cally in future years. If cheating will help (discreetly, of course) 
it should be used as an expedient. 

The boy who told me this was a clean-cut, well spoken young 
man with the “ivy league” look. He was popular with his class- 
mates and active in his church youth group. He spoke patiently, 
as to an adult who might not understand. “Sure, most of us cheat— 
but not all the time. It depends on the course; it depends on the 
teacher. Honor creeds went out with the Jdylls of the King. What 
do you expect with all this pressure on grades and getting into 
college? My old man never went and he is bound and determined 
that I get into one of the big ones. He’s got a point there. Where 
are you if you graduate from Podunk U.? So if cheating gets you 
better marks, why not do what everyone else is doing? You'll need 
those grades. That's all that counts anyway—that and the way you 
dress and talk. Be idealistic, but where does it get you?” 

This is youth speaking, and the arguments seem rational but 
are basically false. If we adults have a responsibility here and have 
not recognized it, perhaps we are only reaping what we have sown. 

Two categories of adults wield a great deal of influence during 
the high school years—parents and teachers. Parents are more im- 
portant. Jim Vanderhof must learn in his own home and from 
his own father and mother how a Vanderhof does things. ‘No, 
Jim, take it back. I know it’s going to be difficult, son, but this is 
the way we learn what's right. We believe in you and we’re behind 
you a hundred per cent. Never forget that.” 

Jim’s father stands for something on the basis of its moral 
worth. This gives a young person a starting point for independent 
thinking and the courage to evaluate. We must assume first, that 
Jim’s father has the respect of his son. For if he does not, the boy 
will ignore him and seek counsel from another source. 

Parents set moral standards, yes. But it is possible to almost 
neutralize the effectiveness of these precepts through other pres- 
sures in the home. Standards and pressures may be most incom- 
patible. Perhaps Jim’s father might talk to his son in this way: 
“Jim, your report card isn’t as good as it should be. Tom Ewing 
and Pete Jones came home with better grades than you did and 
they don’t have half your brains. Get busy and get those grades up! 
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You can’t figure on going to Pumpkin Center College and getting 
anywhere in this world. Maybe you need a tutor. At any rate, 
I'm going down to school and see your English and chemistry 
teachers and find out why you can’t take a retest on this work and 
get those marks changed. No more baseball after school. I want 
you in the top quarter of that class, so dig in and get here.” 

Marks, not learning. This parental monologue could produce 
hard work and better grades. Excellent. This could also result 
in effective cheating, better grades and thus home approval. It’s 
happened before. This approbation of one’s parents is extremely 
important, and in order to achieve this, the end will often serve to 
justify the means. Superficial success in many young people glosses 
over the beginning of character erosion, and because the exterior is 
pleasing, few trouble to probe below the surface. 

Chronic cheating, or the absence of it, reflects home moral and 
spiritual standards, and these are correlated with parental ambition 
and parental example. 

Teachers comprise the other adult group. Admittedly, they are 
sworn foes of cheating and tend to castigate severely the pupil 
found guilty of wrong-doing. Because of their position of daily 
authority within the school, they may do much indirectly either to 
foster or eradicate the very practice they deplore. 

Deliberate deception in the academic sense, may stem from 
morale. Morale in the classroom emanates from the teacher him- 
self. The pupils are a captive audience. Day in and day out, they 
listen to what the teacher says and observe what he does. There 
are times when he loses face in front of the group, makes mistakes, 
is offered insolence, copes with dishonesty, or is unjustly accused. 
The young observers in the seats are watchful. They make no move 
to alleviate the situation for the teacher. They view his humilia- 
tion or frustration dispassionately and form their judgments. If 
that adult handles his emotions as well as his theories, and they 
like what they see, they respect him. 

When the teacher is respected, morale is good, and what that 
teacher says carries weight—as in the family. If he has convictions 
concerning individual integrity, talks sincerely about trustworthi- 
ness and then proceeds to evidence that trust in his pupil relation- 
ships, he should have comparatively little cheating in his room. 

Trust is so important, and false accusation so harmful, that 
there is little to be lost in accepting an occasional falsehood at 
face value. The student is apt to react constructively, for he knows 
the truth, and so do his friends. He suspects that you may know 
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it too. It will become increasingly difficult to choose to do 
wrong if someone believes in him and will take him at his word; 
doubly difficult when the rest of the class is watching and acting as 
a jury of one’s peers. 

It could work something like this: 

The room was quiet except for the sound of papers shifted or 
bodies eased into more comfortable positions. Most of the students 
were occupied in taking the test—except Andy. He sat chewing 
on the end of his pen in pseudo-concentration while doing a bit of 
long range scanning over the shoulder of the girl in front. She 
seemed to sense his concentration and moved in her seat. He 
moved to compensate and continued as before. 

At the back of the room another boy looked up and then 
dropped his eyes. Others sized up the situation briefly and went 
back to work, pretending ignorance; the teacher was coming. 

She paused by Andy’s desk. “How are you doing? Having 
any difficulty?” He muttered in quick denial and wrote busily. 
The teacher moved on, occasionally stopping to comment briefly 
or answer questions, but she was troubled. Andy was undoubtedly 
cheating; most of the class knew it too. The next move was up to 
her. It could be dramatic, of course. She could seethe with 
righteous indignation, denounce him before the group, tear up his 
paper and give him a zero. That would be her prerogative. But 
after exercising her prerogative, then what? Would Andy never 
cheat again, or would he do it more skillfully? Would he be her 
friend or foe? Would the class be with her or against her? Andy 
was popular. 

So this is what may have happened: 

By the end of the day she had corrected a few papers and asked 
Andy to stop in for a moment to see her alone. 

“Y’wanted t’see me?” 

“Yes, I wanted to compliment you; your work is improving tre- 
mendously. You very nearly got an A on your test.” She smiled 
brightly at him. “This was all your own work?” 

“Sure, I been studin’ a lot.” 

“I thought so; this is fine. If everybody worked as hard to pass 
a test as you did, the teacher would be very happy. There’s just 
one thing I wish you'd clarify for me.” She picked up the paper 
and scanned it carefully. “Here it is. Just what do you mean by 
‘esteem’? You have it down as a definition for ‘prestige.’ ”’ 

Andy wrinkled his face in thought. “I did know it, but some- 
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how I just can’t remember all those things. There was a lot to 
study.” 


“I know; sometimes I feel that way too. You gave me a very 


good definition for the word ‘audacity,’ do you remember that one?” 


“Nope, I guess I don’t. I gotta go now, the kids are wating for 
me.” He picked up his books and took a step toward the door. 

“In a minute, Andy. Maybe I'd better not ask you any more 
just now, how’s that?” He relaxed a little and turned back toward 
the desk, and she smilled and put the paper down. “Do you know 
what I think I'll do? This is just the quality of work you should 
have been giving me all year, so I'm going to let the entire class 
know how hard you worked and how pleased I am with your 
grade—almost an A! I want them all to know how you've improved 
your marks.” 

Andy shifted uneasily and examined a broken fingernail with 
care. “No need to do that. They wouldn’t want to know. Naw, 
not that.” 

“Why not? you earned it by your own hard work. You told me 
how you studied. Why you've come from a C to a very high B. 
Everybody should know it. We'll all be so pleased.” She lifted 
the paper and paused. “Why, I haven't even put the grade down 
yet, let me eee... .° 

Andy put out a finger and touched her hand. “Look, I always 
made a C. Why doncha give me one?” 

“C? Are you sure? Do you know what I’m talking about?’ 
Her face was serious, her voice stern. 

“Oh, I know, all right, I'm no dope. Y’won’t flunk me, will 
ya? AC maybe?” Now his face was serious. 

“Yes, this time a C. The next time will depend on you, be- 
cause I want you to do your own work, nobody else’s. It might 
even be better for you to sit up in front near me, if necessary. But 
I’d rather trust you. That’s more important than anything else.” 

“Yeah. You can trust me where I am, okay. And thanks.” He 
grinned in an embarrassed way. The teacher held out her hand 
and smiled too. 

Blackmail, that’s what it was. But perhaps things worked out 
better that way. 


* * ba 


Cheating is evidence of fear, and fear can mean a hundred 
different things. Fear of failure probably comes first, and failure 
and success are relative terms. Success to one may mean 95, to 
another it may mean 70. Failure to the first would be 85 and 
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to the second, anything below 70. All of this depends on the goal 
that a pupil has set for himself. 

Here is where the teacher becomes a key person. If grades on 
tests are arbitrary and standards rigid—if one, two or even three 
marks are of great importance, the pressure rises. Grades become 
paramount, with insidious effects upon the pupil himself and the 
critical evaluation of him by his family. Fear, cramming, rigid 
proctoring, all tend to create a climate conducive to cheating. The 
mark becomes all important. 

Most common of all, perhaps, is the test that literally invites 
successful cheating, for it is based on a regurgitation of facts pre- 
viously commited to memory. Judicious notes based on shrewd 
observation of the teacher’s favorite points of emphasis can be 
carried in a pocket, and should prove useful in case of temporary 
amnesia. 

On the other hand, a carefully structured examination based 
on creative thinking, or a synthesis of facts to be garnered in an 
unexpected way or choices to be made from a wide variety of simi- 
lar but not identical relationships, would make it difficult to pass 
without real thought and effort. Few examinations can be more 
exacting than one done with an open book. When nothing is 
forbidden, there is no need to cheat. In carrying this one step 
further, does not all education at this level primarily train one to 
be able to extract and assimilate knowledge from source material 
rather than from memory? It would be just as shortsighted of us 
merely to condemn this acceptance of cheating by youth, label it 
decadent, and punish it severely, as it would be to retreat to our 
ivory towers with the feeling that this too will pass and by some 
alchemy these young people of ours will develop into trustworthy 
adults if we just leave them alone. 

Time will not do this job. Time makes people older, not 
wiser. We, the parents and teachers, will be responsible for much 
of the wisdom, and we must first look within ourselves. If our own 
standards have been distorted to meet personal ambition or con- 
veniene, we cannot well blame the youngsters for imitating what 
they see in us. 

Practice is more potent than preaching, and most important of 
all is a personal expenditure of love and energy directed toward 
helping young people from a working philosophy of life by which 
they can live with integrity and courage. Cheating is only a symp- 
tom. If we care enough to think seriously about the symptom, we 
may be able to think even more clearly about character, which is 
the core of the entire person. 
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Mobile Teacher Pensions for 
Migratory Teachers 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 
Lisle (Illinois) Community High School 
KR 

NE of the many important concerns of the professional educa- 

tor is the provision for his retirement. That many states have 
tended to increase such benefits is well known, and what is likely 
to happen in the future may gravitate toward what may be termed 
a “mobile pension plan.” 

Pension and retirement systems are controlled by each state. 
Just as with teaching certificates, no reciprocal agreements exist 
among the various states. For example, a teacher engaged in high- 
school work in Illinois with a valid teaching certificate for the state 
of Illinois may locate in New York, only after having made appli- 
cation to the state department of education in New York. If the 
same individual has taught for some fifteen years in Illinois, his 
pension privileges cease upon his leaving Illinois and entering New 
York and he must begin such pension contributions all over again. 
Teachers leaving one state to enter another generally receive a 
refund of part or all of their accumulated retirement benefits, but 
the individual is still left in a rather unfortunate position years 
later upon reaching the required retirement age level. 

There is evidence that state governments are beginning to recog- 
nize that teachers in general have a very high rate of mobility and 
are apt to work for quite a few school systems in different states 
before actually settling down permanently. To enable migratory 
members of the teaching profession to gain full credit for each 
year of successive teaching, the writer suggests that the “mobile 
retirement” concept be given serious thought by educators and 
school board members. 

Under this scheme, a teacher who has contributed to a particu- 
lar state retirement system and whose employer may also have con- 
tributed a certain percent to the employee’s credit could carry his 
accumulated retirement’s credit from one state to another, as long 
as he remains in the teaching profession. In other words, as the 
teacher moves from one state to another, his built-up reserves move 
with him. Thus after having spent a lifetime in the career of 
teaching, an educator might look forward to a more stable degree 
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of financial security as compared to our present practice where 
faithful years of teaching service are rewarded by a mere pittance! 

The National Retired Teachers Association! has disclosed that 
the minimum pensions that have been established for teachers now 
in service is as follows: California, $170 a month; Delaware, $900 
a year; Florida, $1200 a year; Michigan, $40 annually for each year 
of service; West Virginia, $30 annually for each year of service; 
Kentucky, $640 a year; Montana, Tennessee and Utah, $600 a year. 
But the biggest shocker came when the NRTA posed this question: 
“What percentage of retirees in your state are poverty-stricken?”. 
A number of respondents—state education associations and state 
retirement systems—said they could not determine the percentage. 
(Some asked, “What is the measure of poverty?) But the few 
answers that were given added up to a generally grim situation: 
Pennsylvania, 40 percent poverty-stricken. South Carolina, Utah 
and Washington, 20 percent, New Jersey, 5 percent. Texas did not 
bother to give a percentage. Its one word was “Most.” 

It is a well known fact that the amount of money the teacher 
may draw for disability or for old age retirement is not as much as 
could be desired. For example, the median amount paid in 1943- 
44 among all systems for service retirement or superannuation was 
$558, and $425 for disability retirement. 

Retirement counselors claim that the notion of mobile pension 
benefits is the “coming thing.” Apparently, there appears to be a 
growing consciousness on the part of teachers that this type of 
financial protection is indispensable if we are to retain competent 
individuals in the teaching profession and at the same time mini- 
mize the migratory tendencies of the educator. The advantage of 
such a plan is that it allows a teacher to move from one state to 
another and yet maintain his pension rights as he changes school 
systems. The operation of the current teacher retirement benefits 
needs a complete re-evaluation, if it is to be a real asset to the 
attractiveness of teaching as a profession. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the United Auto Workers’ members have their 
pension credits guaranteed even if they move from one industry 
to another in that area, as long they move to an employer under 
contract with the United Auto Workers. An Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ plan covers union members from coast to coast as long as 
they are in a shop covered by an Amalgamated contract. The 
United Mine Workers has a plan which permits a worker to main- 
tain his pension rights as he changes employers, as long as he re- 
mains in industry. The West Coast canneries of Libby, McNeill 
“Retired to Poverty.” 
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and Libby recently voted approval of an agreement with the West- 
ern Council of Cannery Workers which provides a transferable 
form of retirement pay. 

To secure opinions concerning the “mobile pension” plan, a 
questionnaire was forwarded to all State Superintendents of Public 
Instruction in the United States and approximately twenty-five 
college and university presidents. The questionnaire contained 
five statements, namely: 


MosiLtze TEacHER PENSIONS 


Yes No Uncertain 
1. Does the “mobile-retirement” concept appear 


2. Is it possible that such a concept might be of value 
to the teaching personnel in your state?................ 


3. Do you believe that such a concept would assist in 


or 


. In your opinion, might your state legislature give 
serious thought to such a concept, if it was suggested to 





ComMENTs: (Should you desire to add any ideas or suggestions, please feel 
free to air your opinion at will) 


In reply to the questionnaire, forty State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction returned their opinions and nineteen college 
university presidents. The results of the tabulation follows: 


REPLIES OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND COLLEGE-UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 














State Superintendents of College and University 
Public Instruction Presidents 
Statement N 40 N 19 
Yes No Uncertain Yes No Uncertain 
1. 22 ~»=«10 6 Tr 1 
2. 25 7 5 10 2 4 
3. 24 3 9 13 1 3 
4. 10 14 13 8 3 7 
5. 7 16 16 4 9 3 





In reply to the statement, “Does the ‘mobile-retirement’ concept 
appear reasonable to you?” over half of the State Superintendents 
answered “Yes.” Similarly, over half of the college-university presi- 
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dents responded likewise. In combining the replies of both groups, 
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we find that approximately 56 percent believed the mobile concept 
reasonable. 

Relative to the statement, “Is it possible that such a concept 
might be of value to the teaching personnel in your state?”. 
Roughly, 65 percent of the State Superintendents answered “Yes,” 
and slightly over 50 percent of the college-university presidents 
similarly. 

Over 60 percent of the State Superintendents answered “Yes” 
to the statement, “Do you believe that such a concept would assist 
in amply rewarding professional advancement?”. Slightly over 50 
percent of the college-university president answered likewise. By 
combining the replies of both groups, we find that roughly 65 per- 
cent apparently believed the “mobile concept’ would amply reward 
professional advancement. 

In answering the statement, “Do you think that tenure in the 
teaching profession might be strengthened in your state?” some 25 
percent of the State Superintendents replied “Yes”; 42 per cent of 
the college-university presidents answered “Yes.” It is interesting 
to note that about 34 percent (combining the replies of both 
groups) were “Uncertain” in their beliefs. 

In reply to the statement, “In your opinion, might your state 
legislature give serious thought to such a concept, if it was sug- 
gested to them by the proper authority?” we find roughly 19 percent 
of the combined replies of the two groups answered “Yes.” Some 
42 percent of the combined replies stated, “No.” About 32 percent 
of the combined replies were “Uncertain.” 


‘TENTATIVE PROPOSALS FOR INITIATING THE MosILE CONCEPT 

As Norton has stated:? We in the United States are able to pay 
for whatever amount and quality of education we choose to finance. 
The report of Beardsley Rum] for the National Citizens Commis- 
sion is representative of this viewpoint. It concludes: “The financ- 
ing problem of education is a problem of policy, not of resources; 
the problem is to select the best basis on which to make a small 
portion of the increases national production and income available 
for education.” 

Both federal financial aid on a broad basis and a carefully de- 
lineated conception of federal authority are now basically essential 
if public education is to recognize and to be recognized in the in- 


2 Norton, John K. “Higher Salaries for Teachers."” NEA Journal, December, 1957, 
Pp. 568. 
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creasingly collective character of our future culture of democratic 
society. 

Only as ALL aspects of the educational profession are co-ordi- 
nated and correlated will we truly become significant in the remold- 
ing of civilization. In conclusion, we would like to stress the 
following: 


1. Definite policies of a professional status should be planned 
cooperatively and jointly between federal, state and local areas. 

2. All the federal money necessary to equalize the present dis- 
parities between the states’ retirement systems, with a minimum of 
controls only to insure the money’s use for which it was granted. 

3. The profession should unite on programs of action. 

4. Standards of the teaching profession should be raised promptly 
encouraging reciprocal benefits to accrue through unity of interest 
and execution. 

5. We live in a highly integrated world which should result in 
collective strength and expression. 











Social Studies in the Secondary School 
Core Curriculum 


J. H. Best 
Graduate Student, University of North Carolina 
» 
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HE CORE of the core curriculum is the social studies. The 

central place of the social studies can be clearly seen by ex- 
amining the broad aims of the core curriculum. The first aim of 
core planning is to create a program which will help each individual 
fully realize his potentialities—mental, physical, social, economic 
and vocational. As French phrases it: “to help youth to become 
all that it is within them to be.’ The second aim is to make re- 
sponsible citizens in the broadest sense, citizens who will con- 
tribute to the development of society. In pursuing these ideals, 
the social studies should be found at the center of the core curricu- 
lum. Quillen states that the social studies is a “unique responsi- 
bility” in the development of social competence, good citizenship, 
and improved human relationships.? Following Quillen’s general 
statement, and the broad aims of the core curriculum, this article 
will consider in detail the place of the social studies in relation to 
the secondary school core curriculum. 

Although core curriculum may mean many things to many 
people, efforts have been made in recent years to lessen the confu- 
sion by distinguishing several core types. Probably the most suc- 
cessful of these organizing efforts was done by Grace S. Wright in 
a 1952 United States Office of Education bulletin.? Wright or- 
_ganizes the core curriculum plans into four distinct types: 


A. Subjects combined in the core retain their identity and are 
taught separately. This type has been termed “correlated.” 
B. Subject lines are broken down and the content used is re- 
lated to a central theme. The subjects are “fused.” 

C. Content is brought in when it is pertinent to the investiga- 
tion of problems based on broad pre-planned problem areas of 
pupil needs. 

D. There are no predetermined problem areas to be studied, 


1 Will French and Associates, Behavioral Goals of General Education in High School 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1957), p. 27. General education further “recog- 
nizes that self-realization, not self-preservation is the first law of human life. . a 
Educate for adjustment, rather than for nineteenth century competition. 

21. James Quillen, ‘“‘Reemphasizing Social Education in the High School.” High 
School Journal (October, 1956). 

® Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum Development: Problems and Practices (Washing- 
ton: U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 5, 1952). 
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but pupils and teachers select problems on which they wish to 
work.* 


Accepting Wright’s four types as a point of departure, we will 
examine the social studies in each of the four types. The detailed 
points of examination are questions which any teacher of social 
studies would consider valid tests of his teaching. There might be 
an infinite number of valid questions, but essentially the question 
to be asked and answered is to what extent has behavioral change 
on the part of the student resulted from the teaching. The seven 
points of this examination then are in the light of the broad test of 
behavioral change. These seven are the following: 


1. Is the technique of learning effective by psychological stand- 
ards? 

2. Is the learning in the social studies related to the student’s 
present needs, interests, and abilities? 

3. Is learning in the social studies related to the student’s total 
learning? 

4. Is social studies contributing to the social aim of responsible 
membership in family, group, and community? 

5. Is the student prepared for further learning in social studies, 
either in college or out? 

6. Is the student given an appreciation of the aesthetic value 
of the learning of the social studies? 


7. Is individual guidance given the student by the teacher? 


Alberty writes that a core program, to qualify for the name, 
must include several basic factors: first, that the experiences are 
basic and required of all students in the grades offered; second, 
that some kind of integration of two or more subjects take place; 
and third, that more than one class period per day be used.5 The 
A-type core may qualify on these major points in that the subjects, 
though retaining their identity and taught separately, are formally 
correlated. An example of this type from the 8th grade might be 
the American history class studying the colonization of the new 
world, while the same students in geography class are scheduled to 
study New England and the Atlantic seaboard, and in English class 
will be reading Evangeline and The Leatherstocking Tales. 

* Alberty lists six core types, refining Wright’s A and B each into two more or less 
distinct types on the basis of the status of subject matter in the Curriculum. For our 
purposes, Wright’s four types will be satisfactory. Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the 
High School Curriculum. Revised Edition. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1953), 


Chapter VI. 
5 Ibid., p. 167. 
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Psychologically, this program is not entirely “mind storage” 
or “mental discipline” in its approach, but it is still firmly subject- 
centered. A subject has been defined as “a segment of race expe- 
rience so organized as to make it effective in interpreting new 
experiences.” History, for example, is a great mass of information 
built up by historians since Herodotus, chronologically arranged 
and logically organized into movements or eras, so that the past has 
meaning as a system. History comes into the schools thus properly 
groomed, simplified in a textbook and presented for learning as 
subject matter. The student will master the subject in order to 
use it for interpreting present and future experiences.’ 

The traditional subject matter approach, impressive though its 
status may be, ignores what is known today of the learning process. 
First, not just the mind, but the whole person is involved in learn- 
ing; it is by nature “an experience.” Faunce and Bossing, on the 
basis of recent experiments, estimate that on an average, approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the facts learned and not used are forgotten 
within six months, and after two years forgetting may amount to 
eighty per cent.§ Isolated learning at best is relatively ineffective. 
Learning, moreover, does not readily take place in a tightly com- 


partmentalized subject, nor in a close-cropped span of time. Geog- 
raphy for a fifty minute class, followed by history for fifty minutes 
is considered a most unsound practice psychologically. 

In spite of the efforts of formal correlation of the various sub- 
jects, only the outstanding students manage to put meaning into 
the symbols they may learn in order to apply them to present 
needs. If behavioral application is the goal, then what value is the 
isolated symbol—what appears to the confused student as book- 
learning for the sake of book-learning? Often the confusion results 
that the textbook on democracy is an end in itself rather than an 
aid in learning the practice. Democracy which might be observed 
first hand in the local community, or experienced in the very class- 
room, is somehow overlooked. Only the few will manage to relate 
the subjects of the curriculum into an integrated whole; English 
remains English, and history history. How often is the history 
teacher asked, “Will misspelling count off?” and what does he 
usually answer. The correlated subject approach leaves much to be 
desired in meeting present needs of the student, in integrating total 
learning, and in directly fitting the student for membership in 
group and society. 

* Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing, Developing the Core Curriculum. Second 
Edition. (New Jersey: Prentiss Hall, 1958), ». 108. 


7 Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum, pp. 125-127. 
® Faunce and Bossing, Developing the Core Curriculum. p. 104. 
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In preparing the student for further learning in the social 
studies, the A-type curriculum may appear more successful. The 
colleges like a transcript with clearly stated subject units, and for 
a college preparatory course it would seem that the correlated 
curriculum is perfectly suited. The question might arise, however, 
on the matter of what actual learning experience the student is 
taking along to college.® Or perhaps more important, whether 
the student is going to college or not, did he develop attitudes in 
high school toward social studies which will lead to continual 
learning for the rest of his life? Did he develop an appreciation 
for the play of ideas involved in the study of the past which will 
lead to more reading and deeper understanding long after high 
school social studies is completed? If the course was spent in a 
race to “cover the text’’ then whatever chance for interest or appre- 
ciation which might have been, probably died in the agonies of 
the final examination. 

Individual work on the part of teacher with the students in the 
correlated curriculum would probably be limited by necessity to 
whatever out-of-class meetings could be arranged. The teacher 
would have from 100 to 150 students in the several classes and 
would hope to know the individuals only slightly. Guidance under 
these circumstances would not likely be done by the social studies 
teacher. 

The correlated A-type curriculum has the distinct advantage of 
clear-cut scope and sequence in the courses, these factors being 
governed normally by the textbook. The disadvantages of the 
subject-centered approach outweigh however whatever clarity of 
organization may be gained. With imaginative teaching, the social 
studies can be “brought to life” with experiences in the short time 
class meeting. The teachers have been trained—the universities and 
colleges being so oriented—to deal with the subject organized 
course. It would be a rare classroom, however, in the correlated 
curriculum, which would score well on the seven points of exami- 
nation of this study. 

The second of Wright’s core curriculum types, the B-type, has 
been termed a fusion curriculum, or a broad fields program. A 
usual example of the fusion type is an 11th grade American Heri- 
tage course which would include history and literature, and per- 
haps art and music in a two or three hour class period. Or an 
example of “vertical” fusion might be a two year combination of 
llth grade physics and 12th grade chemistry. 


® Dean Chamberlin and others, Did They Succeed in College? (New York: Harpers, 
1942). 
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The idea of fusing elements within a field of learning is cer- 
tainly not new: history, civics, economics combine to create social 
studies; or botany, zoology, physiology to make up biology. Though 
using this same basic idea, the fusion of different fields is a some- 
what new approach. The B-type curriculum is still the subject- 
oriented approach with all its advantages and disadvantages: the 
clearly defined scope and sequence on the one hand, but on the 
other, the concentration on subject matter symbols rather than on 
the direct needs of the students. It ignores present needs to con- 
centrate on artificially created problems from the past.1° 

The colleges with their firm attachment to the status quo, will 
probably not smile on the fusion curriculum. But the high school, 
on transcripts for college entrance, can readily unscramble the 
fused courses to present neat units figures to please the colleges. 

Individual guidance is likely to be much more effective in the 
B-type curriculum than in the A-type. In the fused courses, meet- 
ing for two or three hours, the teacher can easily and rapidly come 
to know the individual students. The total number of students a 
teacher would have in the fused classes would be reduced to half 
the number in the regular subject class arrangement. The valu- 
able contact of teacher and individual student is worth marking as 
a distinct advantage. The modifications while fusing courses, of 
breaking down artificial subject boundaries and providing wider 
areas for content grouping in longer blocks of class time, and the 
increased possibilities for guidance, must be considered as distinct 
improvements over the correlated plan. In general, however, the 
fusion curriculum has all the limitations of the subject-centered 
courses pointed out in the discussion of the correlated curriculum. 

The C-type curriculum was defined by Wright as: “Content 
brought in when it is pertinent to the investigation of problems 
based on broad pre-planned problem areas of pupil needs.” This 
plan represents a complete break with the A and B-type curricula 
in that pupil needs replaces subject matter as the center of the 
curriculum. An example of the experience curriculum might be 
entitled “problems of our community, state, and nation?” This 
problem area might include studies of social security, medical care, 
housing, juvenile delinquency, legal aspects of the family, etc. 
Other broad problem areas might be “Problems of Achieving 
World Peace in the Atomic Age,” or “Problems of International 
Relations.”"! These and similar problems could be used on any 
grade level from 7 to 12 with appropriate shift of emphasis. 

1° Faunce and Bossing, Developing the Core Curriculum, p. 43 


1 Lucile L. Lurry and Elsie J. Alberty, Developing a High School Core Program 
)New York: Macmillan Co., 1957), pp. 66-85. 
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Bossing writes that this core type is “discovering what kind of 
learning situations may be created that are most likely to insure 
the types of experiences necessary to produce in the learner desired 
changes in his behavioral patterns.”!2 The question in building 
this curriculum is not “What subjects?” but “What types of learn- 
ing situations?” The problem approach is unlimited by traditional 
subject-matter boundaries. Rather than building up a store of 
knowledge for its own sake, the student will learn to apply knowl- 
edge intelligently. 

Since the methods and techniques of problem-solving are de- 
rived from the social studies, it is assumed that the social studies 
will become the center around which experiences are built. As a 
distinct subject, of course, the social studies will no longer exist 
in the experience curriculum. 

The C-type curriculum is in accord with the theory of learning 
of modern psychology. Provision is made for learning to take 
place through the experiences of the whole person. Time allotted 
for a particular core should be from one-third to one-half of the 
school day. Lurry and Alberty suggest three hours for grades 7 
to 9; two hours for grades 10 to 12. Motivation is built in. Student 
activity in planning, executing, and evaluating should provide 
generously the intrinsic motivation lacking in the subject approach. 

Though the present needs of the individual student are the basis 
of the experience situations, these needs are governed generally by 
pre-planned problem areas in the curriculum. Scope and sequence 
thereby are extremely flexible yet not totally without form. From 
grades 7 to 12 the problem areas may be arranged to include ap- 
proximately the same subject material which would have been 
covered in a subject-centered curriculum. The learning would of 
course include so much more than subject matter. The method of 
the problem approach, from the initial planning to the final evalua- 
tion, involves all the social skills of group cooperation, the demo- 
cratic process in action. With this method, how could a student 
fail to learn democracy, what it is, how it operates? The major 
behavioral aims of social studies, teaching democratic group skills, 
cooperative planning, social adjustment, critical thinking, and civic 
responsibility, are accomplished not through textbooks as much as 
through the method of learning itself. 

The high level of motivation in social studies in the problem- 
experience class should carry over in the individual beyond second- 
ary school to create a citizen with strong interests in the ele- 


12 Nelson L. Bossing, “What Is Core.” The School Review (April, 1955). 
183 French and Associates, Behavioral Goals, p. 82. 
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ments of social studies. In preparation for college, the student of 
the experience-core has been shown experimentally to have content 
knowledge generally equal with his matched non-core counterpart. 
In the matter of group skills, a very difficult thing to measure, the 
experiments indicate a superiority for the product of the experience- 
core.14 

Along with increased interest developed in the experience-core 
should come a heightened appreciation for the value of social 
studies. Value should be clearly seen, not only in the strictly 
utilitarian function of contributing to the solution of the problems 
of society, but also in the intellectually aesthetic study of ideas and 
men of the past. An appreciation and respect for learning is per- 
haps an impossible thing to measure, but it would seem reasonable 
that anti-intellectualism is much more the result of forcing subject 
matter into unwilling minds, than would be the creation of a 
desire to learn in order to achieve a valued end. 

Opportunity in the C-type curriculum for individual counselling 
and work with students by the teacher would be as good as that in 
the B-type curriculum and perhaps better. The teacher would 
have a relatively small number of students in a day, for a relatively 
long period of time, and would know each individual well as a 
result. The teacher’s knowing, moreover, would be facilitated by 
the problem-experience method of individual work with students. 

In brief summary: the advantages of the C-type curriculum are 
enormous in combining the best of two worlds. Subject is or- 
ganized in broadly planned scope and sequence, but it becomes, 
rather than an end in itself, a means for solving through experience 
important problem-needs of the students. 

The D-type curriculum Wright characterized as one in which 
no predetermined problem areas exist but pupils and teachers select 
problems on which they wish to work. This plan insists that 
interests and needs cannot be separately identified, and since no 
one can say what interests and needs may arise, experience units 
must be planned on the spot by teacher and pupils. The only basis 
for planning, according to Noar, will be “pressing and immediate 
common concerns. . . . There can be no artificial determination of 
grade themes or even of sequence within any one term’s work. 
Sequence becomes a matter of relevance.” It is the total lack of 
pre-planned organization in scope and sequence which is the strik- 

14, A. Van Dyke, “How Effective Is the Core Curriculum in the Junior High 
School?” NASSP Bulletin (April, 1954). Experiments in social competence can lead to 
varying conclusions; for example Chamberlin states that “the more experimental the 
school the greater degree of success in college.” Gwynn, on the other hand, writes that 
experimental results have been “inconclusive.” 


15 Gertrude Noar, Freedom to Live and Learn (Philadelphia: Franklin Publishing Co., 
1948), p. 13. 
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ing point of difference in this plan and the C-type curriculum. In 
most other respects, the two plans are closely similar. 

An example of the D-type approach might be in the class re- 
decorating the school cafeteria, or landscaping the schoolground, 
or studying the town’s sewage system to recommend changes to the 
town council. Obviously classes one after another cannot decorate 
and redecorate, landscape and relandscape endlessly. The only 
controlling factors for planning suggested by Noar are: “I. What 
have we done? 2. What is there still to be done? 3. In the light 
of strength and weakness of past performance, and of our present 
position on the road to becoming intelligent citizens, what must we 
do next?”!® Current pupil needs are met in this program with a 
vengeance, at least in theory, but the education of the individual 
would seem to suffer from lack of continuity and/or repetition. 
\lberty points out the danger of a curriculum without an adequate 
frame of reference as likely to be “opportunistic and superficial 
and doomed to failure.’”!7 These failings, however, could be 
avoided with careful faculty pre-planning of problem areas.'* 

There is danger, further, that the student will fail to transfer 


experience into learning, that he will fail to “intellectualize” his 
experience. A group activity, for example, which may be a perfect 
experience in the democratic process, may in the heat of the doing 
remain totally unconscious and unconnected in the mind of the 
student. The failure to transfer may occur easily enough in the 
C-type curriculum, but the D-type seems particularly prone.'® 
Having considered the spectrum of core curriculum programs 
and the teaching of social studies, we may make several general 
conclusions. Assessing the four curriculum types on the basis of 
the seven designated points of examination, the C and D types 
would score consistently higher than the A and B. The basic 
shift in approach from subject-centered to experience-centered 
would account for the relatively greater effectiveness. The problem- 
experience method, centered on the needs of the students, would 
provide for more efficient learning through heightened motivation 
on the part of the students, increased possibilities for individual 
work, and more careful guidance by teachers. The advantage of 
the stabilizing factors in scope and sequence of the carefully pre- 
planned problem areas, found in the C type, would make that plan 


1® Noar, Freedom to Live and Learn, suggests specifically that “The removal of a 
menper of the owe to a penal institution might call a @ unit on juvenile delinquency.” 
is clearly rea¢ for any eventuality. IJbid., : 
Alberty, Seams ganizing the High School Gusvtodun. p. 151. 
18 sie and Alberty, Developing a High School Core Program, yp. 28. 
* Helen F. Stores, ‘“Kelation of Method to Content in the Core Curriculum.” High 
Points (December, 1956). 
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most successful as a core program. The behavioral aims of social 
studies and of education generally, through this core plan, can 
come nearer to accomplishment. 

If this definition has any validity and we will accept it as such, 
then how else can the science fair be justified as having a place 
among the experiences of the learner in his school career? In 
building a case of justification for this, one needs to approach it 
from several different viewpoints. These different viewpoints will 
be: from the student, the teacher of science, the remainder of the 
faculty, the administration, the parents of the participating students 
and the total community. 

The most valid means of justification of this type of a program 
would be to approach it positively and from the angle of the value 
that can be derived from this program for each group. Each group 
will be taken separately and the values of using the science fair 
method will be listed for these groups: 


1. Student. 

a. A chance for originality and creativity. (7). 

b. The development of ideas and concepts along with intensifi- 
cation of interest. (7, 2 

c. Opportunity for development of the problem-type areas. (7). 

d. Individual and group participation. (7). 

e. Acquaintance with and use of community resources along 
with the use of community specialists. (7) . 

f. Periods of cooperative planning with the teacher, other stu- 
dents, parents and the community. (4, 11). 

g. Development of patience and critical thinking. (4). 

h. Learning a discipline of showmanship that is severe and 
critical. (4). 

i. Introduction to power of public opinion. (4). 

j. A feeling of modest pride of achievement and the competitive 
spirit. (4, 2 

k. A type of communication between the student and the pub- 
lic. (4). 

l. Practice in learning to make clear labeling, which comes 
under the heading of modern advertising. A transfer of or pro- 
jection of meaning of one individual to others, clearly. (4). 

m. The beginning of a bit of professionalism. (4) . 

n. The influence and incorporation of other subjects. Use of 
art, industrial art, English, latin, etc. (4). 

o. Transfer of learning by the application of materials from 
all types of sources. (4). 
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p. An acquisition of a functional knowledge of the facts and 
principles of science fundamental to an understanding of them- 
selves and their environment. (10). 

q. To become acquainted with and acquire a modicum of pro- 
ficiency with the methods used by scientists. (10). 

r. Familiarization with the influence of scientific advance on 
human thought and human life. (10). 

s. Acquisition of an intense interest in and knowledge of the 
processes of investigation and learning so that the individual may 
cope with new problems and new ideas as an adult. 


2. The Science Teacher. 


a. The objective should be in teaching science rather than just 
preparation for a science fair. (10). 

b. Good public relations for the science department. (10). 

c. Way of motivating and encouraging students. (10). 

d. Stimulation of science teaching and science learning. (10). 

e. Shows what can be accomplished by the materials on hand 
and the possibilities that could be accomplished with more and 
better equipment. (10). 

f. The fair is run for the benefit of the learners. (7). 

g. Integration of materials and ideas from other fields. (4). 

h. Approval of the students’ work results in a mild form of 
personal pleasure and accomplishment on the part of the teacher. 
(4). 

i. Teaching cooperation and a sense of good project selection. 
(4). 

j. Grading these projects keeps the student working and may 
cause some to be motivated enough to do a project that otherwise 
would not have wanted to do this. (5). 

k. Good chance to bring materials from other fields and teach 
the use of the library. (5). 

1. A chance for the teacher to learn and be motivated into doing 
some projects in areas of their interests. (5). 

m. A chance to recognize good work publicly. (2). 

n. Chance for planning, organizing and developing a program 
of exhibition and developing the judging and award system. Good 
training for the teacher. (8). 

o. The science fair originates in the classroom. (9) . 

p. Can develop essay writing as a contest of the science fair. (9) . 

q. Better exhibits come from schools that have had prejiminary 
fairs and have them year after year. (9). 
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3. The Remainder of the Faculty. 

a. Pride in an accomplishment of the school curriculum. 

b. Use of the other specialists of the faculty. 

c. Integration of material from other fields. (4). 

d. Influence of other curricular areas. (4). 

e. Closer cooperation and better understanding among the 
faculty. 

f. Better understanding and information about science to all in 
the school through assembly programs. (5). 


The Administration. 


a. Enrichment of the curriculum. 
. Better public relations and more recognition for the school. 


. More usage of school facilities such as library, shop, etc. (5, 


. Better understanding and closer cooperation among the fac- 
(4). 
. More student participation in their school experiences. 
. Shows areas of strengths and weaknesses in curricular areas. 


. Better public support for the school. (10). 
. The importance of being a local project. (1). 
i. A chance for decision making on the part of the faculty 


members. 
j- Cooperation and planning between the administration and 


the faculty. 


5. The Parents of the Participating Students. 


a. Parental pride and a small degree of accomplishment of the 


parent. 
b. A chance for family cooperation and planning. (4). 
c. Public recognition of a part of the family group. (4). 
d. Stronger feeling in backing the ideas of the school. 
e. Stronger and better teacher-parental ties. 
{. More and stronger encouragement of the student. 


6. The Community. 


a. Community social concern and interest. (1). 

b. Something of local planning and development. (1). 

c. The power of public opinion and expression through radio 
and newspapers. (4). 
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d. Modest community pride. (4). 

e. Public understanding and greater public support in future. 
(6) . 

f. Greater and better financial support from local business. (6) . 

g. One way of better acquainting the community about school 
activities. (10). 

h. Public becomes aware of the soundness of the science pro- 
gram. (10). 


In planning the inclusion of a science fair in any program of 
science teaching there are certain problems and pitfalls that may 
be encountered which lead to a disappointing experience and a 
poor science fair program. These are many and varied, but only 
a few will be outlined in this short discussion. Some of these might 
be the following: 


. Lack of a clear and precise set of aims and objectives. 

. Lack of student motivation. (3). 

. Poor system of awards. (3). 

. Lack of room and trying to either limit the exhibition or 
squeeze too much in too little space. (3). 
Poor publicity and public relations. 


5. Poor planning and management. 

. Lack of cooperation from students, parents, school authorities 
or from the community. 

. Not student centered. 
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